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160 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
HYPOCRISY AS A PATHOLOGICAL SYMPTOM. 

BENJAMIN GINZBURG. 

f"PHE traditional school of ethics spent a great part of its 
•*■ time denouncing the hypocrite. Carlyle represented 
the opinion of his time when he characterized hypocrisy as 
the bane of morals. 1 The modern view, which sees in morals 
not a set of divinely-revealed truths, but a series of painfully 
acquired and ever-evolving rules more or less in accord with 
the changing conditions of human existence, cannot be so 
hard on the hypocrite. While from the point of view of 
sentiment, it cannot but condemn hypocrisy as a vice, yet 
when it is engaged in studying morals, it finds in this insin- 
cerity an invaluable scientific aid. The student of the so- 
cial sciences — which are unfortunately still in a rudimen- 
tary stage — is interested in hypocrisy as a pathological 
symptom. Without stressing the analogy too closely, he 
compares hypocrisy in the social group to the sign of fever 
in a diseased body. Hypocrisy is an indication that the 
moral code is not in accord, or else is no longer in accord, 
with the precise needs of the collectivity. The proverb 
about hypocrisy being the homage that vice pays to virtue 
is in reality as childish an explanation of social phenomena 
as to say, in physics, that nature abhors a vacuum; many 
other homilies about the pharisees and the wicked represent 
just as futile an attempt to contribute to human wisdom. 
The obligation of sincerity, of faithfulness to the plighted 
word, is implicit in every moral code. While the stuff of 
which morals are made tends to change with the social evolu- 
tion of the community, the injunction of obedience remains 
the same. This is the only permanent feature of morality, 
and represents the only particle of truth in the popular be- 
lief that the moral code is eternal. And yet in the very 
nature of morality, the precept of truth-telling is the last to 

1 Essay on Burns. 
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be fully obeyed. Its complete obedience depends upon the 
perfect adjustment of the rest of the moral code with the 
needs of the social organism. Such a condition has never 
yet been realized in the history of human society, and pos- 
sibly never will be. The preachers who apologize for the 
supposed failure of Christianity with the argument that the 
doctrines of Jesus have never been really tried out are guilty 
of casuistry: no impartial historian has ever gainsaid the 
relative success of Christianity both as a religion and as a 
code of morals during the last two thousand years. But 
the admitted presence of large numbers of hypocrites who 
have contented themselves with an external observance of 
their professed religion furnishes an indisputable indication 
that the success of the Christian Gospel has never been 
complete. 

The moral systems of philosophers have not fared any 
better. We may take the Ethics of Spinoza as a fair example 
of a moral code expounded by a thinker instead of a religious 
teacher. It has this initial advantage over Christianity: it 
is intended only for philosophers, strong-willed men who 
would be content to lead a life of the same austerity (not to 
be confounded with asceticism) as that which character- 
ized the existence of Spinoza himself. The doctrine of this 
solitary Jewish philosopher is a code for the wise, and is of 
necessity incomplete since intercourse with the ignorant 
cannot be entirely avoided. In one of the propositions of 
the fourth book of the Ethics, 2 the free man is counselled to 
avoid the favors of the ignorant as much as possible. It is 
difficult to see how this advice can be carried out — if one is 
at the same time to avoid the hatred of these people — with- 
out the use of lies, white or colored as the case may be. 

At another point, 8 Spinoza preaches obedience and con- 
formism to the laws of his time, on the ground that "far 
more advantages than disadvantages arise from the common 
society of men." If this conformism means anything, it 



2 Book IV, prop. LXX. 

3 Ibid., schol., prop. XXXV. 
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implies not only the acceptance of the laws on the statute 
books, just or unjust as they may be, but also obedience to 
the social conventions, the unwritten laws which comple- 
ment and interpret the formal decrees of the state and 
church. Judged from the standpoint of purist ethics, these 
conventions are in a large part hypocritical and dishonest 
compromises, and yet, try as one might, not even the most 
honorable of men can subtract himself from their sway. 
Spinoza himself consciously accepts the method of these 
social hypocrisies when he advocates humility — from which 
the wise man is asked to emancipate himself — as a whole- 
some thing for the masses. 4 His description of the masses' 
psychology can hardly have been meant for the mob's ears, 
and if this be prudence, it still contains the germ of hypoc- 
risy. The inherent contradictions in Spinoza's doctrine 
which we have pointed out here are characteristic of the 
collective conscience 6 of his period, and it is to this philoso- 
pher's credit that he expressed the noblest and purest of the 
moral ideas prevalent in his day. It is a sign of the slow pace 
of moral evolution that the contradictions that lacerated the 
conscience of the righteous man in the seventeenth century 
are to a large extent still unsolved and are with us even to- 
day. We have superimposed the belief in democracy, which, 
unfortunately, has served only to drive the educated man's 
contempt of the mob below the surface. 

The history of the Middle Ages records multiple instances 
of the ineffectual and disastrous attempt to combat hypocrisy 
by the strict application of the Christian moral code. No 
matter how well-intentioned the efforts of reformers, the 

* Book IV, schol., prop. LIV. 

6 The term "collective conscience," invented by the French sociological 
school of Durkheim and M. LeVy-Bruhl, must be interpreted in a metaphorical 
sense. The phrase can perhaps be better understood when it is characterized 
as a hypothetical mathematical function in which the individual consciences 
represent the dots on the curve. Only the individual consciences exist in real- 
ity, or as M. Seignobos says, we really know of only one conscience, our own, 
and we grant the existence of other individual consciences by analogy with the 
one we know. By plotting the imaginery curve of the collective conscience we 
are enabled to determine empirically the upper and lower limits of the individual 
conscience. 
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attack on social symptoms cannot remove the root of the 
unrest. If Christianity itself had nothing more to offer to 
the world than a condemnation of the hypocrisies prevalent 
in the Jewish temple, the mission of Christ might have 
proved as futile as that of Savanarola. A great deal of the 
bloodshed of the various inquisitions might have been 
avoided if both the heretics and the inquisitors had been 
less inspired with the letter of the Gospel texts and more 
with the spirit of their time. 6 In the quarrel between the 
Jesuits 7 and the Jansenists in seventeenth century France, 
the former are generally held up to ridicule as hypocrites. 
No doubt they may have been insincere, says M. Salomon 
Reinach, 8 "but looking closely at the facts, what Pascal 
denounced among the Jesuits, exception being made for a 
few pen flourishes, was Modernism in morals, the spirit in 
preference to the letter, in other words, progress. " 

When the objective study of social facts, so vigorously 
advocated by the French sociologists, 9 is more advanced, 
then the interrelations of hypocrisy and fanaticism in social 
pathology will be better understood. It would seem, how- 
ever, that even fanaticism has sometimes served a useful 
purpose, much like a rash in medicine. For the trained 
sociologist, the appearance of hypocrisy is in itself a suffi- 
cient warning of the need of a moral readjustment. But 
for the general public, hypocrisy passes unnoticed until it 
provokes an explosion of fanaticism which finally focusses 
the moral issue before the community. This would seem to 
the modern mind to be the experience of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. The reforms of Luther and Calvin, both of 
whom revolted at the easy practices of the Catholic clergy 

6 S. Reinach : Orpheus, histoire generate des religions. Cf . ch. X. 

7 Ibid., oh. XI, par. 31. "These Jesuits, so much vilified by the Jansenists, 
these authors of tracts on moral theology such as Sanchez and Suarez, were, in 
their fashion, quite profound psychologists, and both liberal and liberating 
moralists, to whom posterity would owe a deep gratitude if, like all the Jesuits, 
they had not used liberty itself in a spirit of domination, if they had not lightened 
the chains of the human kind but to enslave them better. " 

8 Ibid., par. 64. 

' Cf . Durkheim: Les regies de la methode sociologique. 
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of their day, constituted a reaction to a more primitive 
Christianity. This reaction, which was naturally attended 
by violence and persecution, spent its force by the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when the contradiction between 
the outworn prescriptions and the changed conditions was 
clearly posed before the people. Thereafter, the evolution 
of the Protestant dogmas was much more rapid than that of 
the Catholic theology. But even to-day the doctrines of 
the Protestant sects are not completely free from contra- 
diction: witness the laborious attempts that have been made 
in England and in America to reconcile the Old Testament 
version of Creation with the scientific theory of Evolution. 

With the frank recognition of the necessity, or rather the 
inevitability of contradiction in any moral code will come 
also an end to the belief in the infallible authority of the 
conscience. The moral conscience of the individual is in- 
spired not by God, but by the common conscience of the 
community, and, as M. Levy-Bruhlso well points out, this 
collective belief is never at harmony with itself. It tends 
to become more and more out of harmony both with itself 
and with the social realities when the pace of sociological 
evolution is speeded up. "In societies of relatively rapid 
movement, such as ours, inasmuch as all the social series do 
not evolve 'pari passu, the resistance to change becomes par- 
ticularly sensible for certain of them, and for morality more 
than for any other series. The general conscience feels its 
stability menaced by the common evolution of the social 
organization. It becomes alarmed instinctively at this men- 
ace, and it tries to parry it by an affirmation all the more 
energetic of the immutability of morality. An effort praise- 
worthy perhaps on principle, but one having for its neces- 
sary consequence a sort of generalized hypocrisy." 10 

The popular belief about hypocrisy, based on the reading 
of the Old and New Testaments, sees in it a vice peculiar to 
advanced societies, corrupted by frivolity and the love of 
pleasure. This confounding of the symptom with the dis- 

10 L6vy-Bruh] : La morale el la science des maeurs, p. 282. 
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ease is more mischievous than instructive. Whenever a 
society is immoral, that is, whenever it finds itself forced by 
the complexities of the situation to violate its adopted code 
of morals, it is of necessity hypocritical. 11 The moment the 
code is openly revised to suit the particular instance of social 
abuse, then an end is made to that phase of immorality and 
hypocrisy. Unfortunately there is almost never a clean re- 
vision, but the degree of frankness with which a situation is 
recognized is roughly in inverse ratio with the amount of 
social immorality. It is a recognized truism that puritan- 
ism and morality do not necessarily go together. But it is 
wrong to suppose that a frivolous community is less hypo- 
critical than a puritan society. What we have in the frivo- 
lous community is hypocrisy so generalized that it ceases to 
have its sting, and this is held by many to be equivalent to 
an open amendment to the code. 

But even were this hypocrisy evenly distributed, protests 
M. LeVy-Bruhl, "the social consequences would be no less 
serious. In the first place, it vitiates and corrupts our 
moral education. . . . Every child is taught to profess ver- 
bally sentiments which he does not share in reality, and which 
he sees no one about him sharing. He is taught to hold the 
he in horror, but it is practiced in this very teaching, and he 
is given the taste and habit of using it as well: strange school 
of morality! Moreover, the habit of affirming that we be- 
lieve what we do not believe adds one difficulty more, and 
not among the least, to all those which stand in the way of 
our seeing things as they are. It renders both more painful 
and more rare the necessary effort to subordinate our 
imaginations to the objective knowledge of the real." 12 

".The recognition of "usury" as a legitimate business practice is a case in 
point. Though the church and state both fought the taking of interest 
throughout the Middle Ages, the only'result of their action was to drive the 
practice underground. To-day the taking of interest is regulated by statute 
and is endorsed by both public and private morals: hence no person commits 
an immorality when he demands a fair rate of interest on his loans, nor does he 
have to resort to hypocrisy to square his action with the moral code which he 
recognizes only externally. 

n La morale el la science des mantrs, p. 284. 
Vol. XXXII— No. 2. 4 
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M. Levy-Bruhl does not content himself with flaying the 
abuses of hypocrisy. He sees a complete remedy only in 
the building up of an objective study of morals, out of which 
study we may in turn fashion the principles of a "rational 
social art. " This, however, is not the affair of a day, and 
the eminent French professor offers us no advice as to the 
solution of our immediate moral problems, not even this 
problem of hypocrisy which his searching diagnosis has 
analyzed for us. Replying to the charge of his critics that 
he is subverting the principles of morality without doing 
anything to replace them, he insists that his power of verbal 
analysis can neither add to nor detract from the vitality 
of the moral code. Inasmuch as he seeks to safeguard the 
objective validity of his scientific principles, we may sympa- 
thize with his preoccupations. The student of the sciences 
of anatomy and physiology cannot devote himself to the art 
of cure. . . . 

The thinking individual, however, cannot, in so far as the 
problem presented concerns him directly, entirely shirk its 
solution. The power of the individual upon the collectivity 
is in most cases infinitesimal: he cannot change the social 
conventions into which he is born. He cannot choose 
whether to be a hypocrite or not. Perhaps all that he can 
do is to subtract himself, as far as his special conditions will 
permit, from the more repulsive contradictions of the social 
code. And what is most important, he can recognize the 
facts for what they are, the knowledge itself soothing the 
pain which cannot be removed, and again, as the particu- 
lar circumstances permit, he can communicate this knowl- 
edge discreetly to others. 

Benjamin Ginzbubg. 

New Yobk. 



